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(1905-6, Sir Cyril Butler and Tate Gallery) has another solution, a pyra-
mid of standing and squatted lute-players, half dissolved in a shimmer of
radiant light and precious colour. Here is a Steer unheralded by previous
masters.
A solitary study, the Pillow Fight, marks what might have been a
departure into action such as Fragonard broke the path for in his enchant-
ing La Cullute. I sent Steer a reproduction as an incentive, and he loved
it, but, cautious husbander of his energies that he was, he never repeated
the freedom of his promising romp. There was, however, a gentle culbute
from a see-saw, and other groups of figures, all of them girls, in a set of
grisaille panels between others of rose silk, painted to decorate the
drawing-room of Cyril Butler's house at Shrivenham; girls fishing below
a waterfall, playing Badminton and the like, a far cry from the Antony
and Cleopatra subject of schooldays in the Whitchurch house.
My conjecture, in the * Artwork* article, of an influence from Tonks in
the pictures, The End of a Chapter and The Muslin Dress was, I learn from
Gray, well justified. It was characteristic of Steer to bear with nagging for
a considerable time, but in the end to revolt sharply, as in the childish
affair of the hoe. In the same fashion he endured the flouts of Coles and
Brown about his laziness, but finally challenged them at Corfe to outwalk
him. He led them over hill and dale till they wilted and cried for mercy.
So again he bore with Tonks's exaltation of * finish* and Rothenstein's
preaching of 'probity* till he was tired and determined *to show them/
These pictures therefore were painted somewhat in the spirit of a wager,
and are marked by that impurity of origin. The invention of the figure and
rendering of detail are in either case excellent, but the surroundings have
not the instinctive subordination which gives value to intensity of port-
raiture in the Blue Girl of the Dublin Gallery, the concentration of Hydran-
geas or the transmutation of models and scene into a fabric of sun and air
in The Music Room. Critics have seized on this lapse, due to a challenge
from Tonks, to imagine a much greater influence than ever existed. Steer's
attitude to the Professor was one of affectionate amusement and wonder as
to what hobby he would mount next, and he spoke of his going on and on
"finishing* a picture already finished.1 It seems to me that a subtler influence
than Tonks's was at work in the endless sittings for and repaintings of
cotain portraits and their backgrounds, namely Steer's affection for his
'things*. In the days of the blitz, when friends pressed him to take refuge
1Mr. Daiyi Lindsay, now director of the Melbourne Gallery, who had studied under
Tooks, found tim once -worried about what he could add to a picture to 'finish* it Steer
sitting ewer the fire with his back to the speaker, interjected, 'If you can't think of any-
thing, perhaps it is finished.*